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Transportation and the Settlement Frontier 
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One of the most significant characteristics of 
the settlement frontier is its limited transportation 
facilities. We may debate the terminology and the 
precise delineation of such areas, but their trans- 
portation limitations are recognized by everyone. 
Stone stresses this factor, along with the pattern of 
population distribution, in his study “Swedish 
Fringes of Settlement.”! Robertson stated “the 
most difficult and urgent problem to be faced in 
the economic development of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories is transportation.”? The Mackenzie Valley 
Area, (together with parts of the three provinces 
to the south), has this problem even though 
transportation facilities are better developed than 
in some other parts of the Canadian north. It also 
has experienced and is continuing to experience 
major changes in transportation and in general 
settlement conditions in recent years.® 


The Mackenzie Valley Area is an immense 
region, some 1,700 miles of water separate its 
southern and northern terminals, Fort McMurray 
and Inuvik respectively. Significant breaks of al- 
most unpopulated territory separate it from “set- 
tled Canada” to the south. Its total population 
is very small—approximately 22,000—and is 
characteristically agglomerated int small communi- 
ties of a few hundred residents. Only five centres* 
contain over 1,000 inhabitants, and the largest 


(Yellowknife and Uranium City) have approxi- 


mately 3,500 each. In such a vast area, distance 
between communities is measured in hundreds of 
miles of relatively uninhabited nature, further 
aggravating the transportation problem. 


The overall pattern of settlement in this area is 
the result of almost total dependence upon fur 
and minerals as the basis for economic develop- 
ment, and on the system of large rivers and lakes 
which permitted the development of a water 
transportation system. From Fort McMurray in 
the south, and up to the Arctic coast, the Mac- 
kenzie River waterway is spotted with small com- 
munities at approximately 150-mile (240-Km.) 
intervals. Established as fur trading posts, and 
until recently serving the scattered native popula- 
tion as such,® the location of some of these com- 
munities was governed mainly by a need to tap as 
large a supply of furs as possible. Aklavik, for 


example, was established in 1912, to draw upon 
the rich muskrat-producing delta of the Macken- 
zie. In other cases, choice of location may have 
been influenced by the opportunity to contact 
Indians at points of seasonal concentration such 
as fishing grounds (Fort Franklin, Arctic Red 
River). In many cases, the choice of site was 
quite casual, one place often being as good as 
another, and “posts” frequently shifted location. 
The more permanent locations of today’s com- 
munities often reflect the advantages of being 
situated near water transportation routes: at the 
major portage point of the system—Fort Smith; at 
the junction of major river tributaries—Fort 
Simpson and Fort Norman; at the downstream 
end of rapids or fast water—Fort Providence and 
Fort Good Hope. 

The posts gradually changed into small settle- 
ments of more varied nature, beginning more than- 
a hundred years ago with the arrival of the 
missions and their schools and hospitals, and 
later, the R.C.M.P., and the radio communication 
network, as Robinson® has pointed out. Indians 
made less and less use of the tenting areas 
adjacent to the fur trade posts and built log cabins 
for longer periods of occupancy in the fringes of 
the community. In their internal structure, settle- 
ments characteristically displayed a linear ar- 
rangement atop the 30-50-foot river bank and 
paralleling it. Since transportation was by river, 
this provided a range of landing sites and a view 
onto the “main street” for the residents. 

The mining communities which have developed 
in the area over the past 30 years’ were asso- 
ciated with the Canadian shield in the east, ex- 
cept for the Norman Wells oil-field which has a 
characteristic riverside “ribbon” pattern. Access 
to the water transportation system again was 
critically important (not ignoring the major con- 
tributions of aircraft). Indeed, it was the trans- 
portation needs of the first of these mining 
community developments, on remote Great Bear 
Lake, that spawned a new water transportation 
company and accelerated improvements in this 
service. These communities have been notably 
more irregular in their pattern, reflecting in part 
the influence of the ore bodies, and in part the 
more restrictive building surface of the ice- 
scoured shield. 


Although the population in the area still is 
small, there has been great relative increase re- 
cently and settlement conditions have changed 
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very rapidly from those on which Griffith Taylor 
reported 20 years ago.® These changes are partly 
the result of further utilization of natural 
resources (mainly mineral, but also fish) which 
has enlarged pre-existing communities such as 
Yellowknife and Hay River. 

Mineral development also produced a major 
new settlement cluster in Uranium City and is 
expected to have a similar result in the current 
activity at Pine Point, south of Great Slave Lake. 

The other factor in changing settlement condi- 
tions in the area has been the immense expansion 
of government services. In part, this reflects in- 
creased demands to promote resource develop- 
ment; in part, a belated recognition of government 
responsibilities, especially in the field of educa- 
tion, for northern residents. Critics charge this 
latter expansion is in excess of actual need. In any 
event, it cannot be denied that most communities 
are now primarily “government centres,” and in 
some cases, such as Fort Smith and Inuvik, 
entirely so. 

Not only has the function of most communities 
changed, so too has their appearance. Gone is the 
casual quaintness of “northern architecture.” 
Commercial and institutional buildings are often 
comparable with those outside. The Caucasoid 
resident demands a standard of comfort in his 
living conditions matching that of settled Canada, 
and the employer, whether mine or government, 
seeks to make this possible in order to hold per- 
sonnel. With dwindling economic return from 
trapping, the native peoples have been attracted 
to the communities as permanent residents, thus 
further emphasizing the agglomerated nature of 
settlement. 

All of this has made for greater transportation 
traffic through the Mackenzie Valley Area.® 
Water transportation has retained its pre- 
eminence in freight movement, both because of 
its natural advantages and of constant improve- 
ments in the service provided. In 1958, its peak 
year, over 225,000 tons of water-borne freight 
was handled,’ ten times the amount carried 
during the 1930’s. At the same time, there has 
been constant demand for further improvement 
in transportation facilities. In the postwar years, 
all passenger traffic until recently has been trans- 
ported by air. It has been this transportation 
development which perhaps first pointed up 
certain inadequacies of the “inherited” pattern 
of settlement based upon fur and water trans- 


portation. A classic illustration is Fort Simpson, 
which is located on an island while the airport 
had to be constructed on the mainland. Contact 
between the two has been unreliable, particularly 
during break-up and freeze-up. The impossibility 
of constructing a proper all-year airport at 
Aklavik was a major factor in the government’s 
decision to develop a new townsite on the east 
side of the Mackenzie delta at Inuvik. 


New forms of transportation have been intro- 
duced into the Mackenzie River Area and are 
making far-reaching changes in settlement condi- 
tions. The railway now under construction from 
Grimshaw to Hay River and Pine Point will 
continue this trend.* Of the recent transportation 
changes, roads and winter roads have proved most 
significant.1! The commercial fishery on Great 
Slave Lake was made possible only by construc- 
tion of the 380-mile (600 km.) all-weather 
Mackenzie Highway from the Peace River Area to 
Hay River, the only natural harbour on the south 
shore of the lake. The advantages of road trans- 
portation were soon evident. Winter roads were 
pushed beyond Hay River and large tractor- 
trailer trucks began taking considerable freight 
into such communities as Fort Smith, Fort Provi- 
dence, Fort Simpson, and Yellowknife. In 1960, 
the all-weather highway was completed to Yellow- 
knife. Winter roads now extend out from that 
base providing regular seasonal contact with 
isolated mines, even beyond tree-line to the north- 
east. 

The greatest advantages of the coming of the 
roads have been the reduced transportation costs 
and the major reduction of stores inventories 
which have to be kept on hand in the area.!? 
Further diversification of economic activity is 
evident in road construction and maintenance and 
in catering to highway traffic. It is hoped road 
extensions will spur additional mine development. 

‘The road provides the northern resident with 
the opportunity to go “outside” when he wants 
and at relatively low expense. This opportunity at 
the same time makes him more satisfied to remain 
a northern resident, resulting in a more stable 
community. It also makes it possible for the 
“outsider” to visit the area; indeed, a tourist in- 
dustry is already being cultivated. 

The road~ introduced new problems—long- 
range, economic and social. Truck freighting has 
significantly affected the water transportation 


*The railway has now been completed.—ed. 
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companies. The first impact of the Mackenzie 
Highway was masked by conditions of general 
economic expansion, particularly the development 
of the Lake Athabasca uranium field. The de- 
pressed market situation for this mineral in the 
1960’s, and declining volume of shipments to 
DEW-Line stations have reduced water traffic to 
about 135,000 tons. 

The road also makes it possible for the unem- 
ployed and the “drifters” to move into the area. 
When combined with a native population caught 
in the confusing transitional cultural stage, it can 
produce an undesirable situation.!5 Reference al- 
ready has been made to the markedly unsuitable 
sites of some of the present communities 
for modern settlement needs, yet postwar capital 
investments and inherent resistance to change 
often cloud this fact: the initial factors in deter- 
mining the site and even the situation are no 
longer applicable. This was dramatized by the 
serious flooding, both in Hay River and in Fort 
Simpson in the spring of 1963. The possibility of 
including the new railway within a larger plan was 
pointed up by one of the royal commissioners 
considering the route, but his was a minority 
recommendation.’* The need and opportunity for 
an integrated, overall development plan for the 
entire Mackenzie Valley Area has been evident, 
but the opportunity already seems to have passed 
by. ta 

This paper was presented at the XXth Inter- 
national Geographical Congress, London, 1964. 
The author acknowledges research grants received 
from the Boreal Institute, University of Alberta, 
and the Northern Coordination and Research 
Centre, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. 
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The distance the ox team could pull the plough before taking rest was a furlong or “furrow 
long”. Team and plough needed about sixteen feet to make the turn at the end of each furrow, 
and this was the length of the plowman’s goad or guide stick, a thin sapling he carried, reaching 


from the handles to the oxen’s necks. 


So was established the “rod, pole or perch;” and forty rods was the length of a furlong. A “fur- 


row long” a rod wide, was a “rood”. The oxen could make four roods a day, and that became 


the acre. 
Eight furrow longs or furlongs became the mile. 


Adapted from Wildlife Review 
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